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Western World; From the Dark Ages to the Rise of Democracy, Harper & Row, New
York, 1963; and R. R. Palmer and Joel Colton, A History of the Modern World, 4th
ed., Knopf, New York, 1971.
New views of the political side of modernity are contained in: C. E. Black, The
Dynamics of Modernization; a Study in Comparative History, Harper & Row, New
York, 1966; Robert Forster and Jack P. Greene (eds.), Preconditions of Revolution in
Early Modern Europe, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1970; and Christopher
Hill, The Century of Revolution, 1603-1714, T. Nelson, Edinburgh, 1961 (reprinted
1962).
The spirited controversy over the role of social classes in early modernization,
especially the urban middle classes vis-a-vis the landed gentry in England, is detailed in
J. H. Hexter, Reappraisals in History; New Views on Society and History in Early
Modern Europe, Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1963 and in Lawrence Stone's
massive The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641, Oxford University Press, London,
1965.
The Expansion of Europe The discovery of the world overseas by Europe in the
early modern period is discussed in a great many works. I recommend particularly:
Palmer and Colton, cited above; William H. McNeill, The Rise of the West; a History of
the Human Community, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1963; Donald F. Lach,
Asia in the Making of Europe, vol. 1, The Century of Discovery, books 1 and 2,
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1965; and Louis Hartz (ed.), The Founding of
New Societies; Studies in the History of the United States, Latin America, South
Africa, Canada, and Australia, Harcourt, Brace & World, New York, 1964. For the
worst side of European expansion see David Brian Davis, The Problem of Slavery in
Western Culture, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1966.
Tlie Scientific Revolution Perhaps even more vast is the literature on the scientific
revolution as an aspect of early modernity. Especially readable or pertinent for
education are the following: Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science,
1300-1800, Macmillan, New York, 1951; Alfred R. Hall, The Scientific Revolution,
1500-1800: The Formation of the Modern Scientific Attitude, Longmans, London,
1954; Marie Boas, The Scientific Renaissance, 1450-1630, Harper, New York, 1962;
Alfred R. Hall and Marie Boas Hall, A Brief History of Western Science, New American
Library, New York, 1964; Christopher Hill, The Intellectual Origins of the English
Revolution, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1965; Richard Foster Jones, Ancients and
Moderns; a Study of the Rise of the Scientific Movement in Seventeenth Century
England, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1965; Paolo Rossi,
Francis Bacon from Magic to Science, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1968; and
Melvin Kranzberg and Carroll W. Pursell, Jr. (eds.), Technology in Western Civilization,
vol. 1, The Emergence of Modern Industrial Society, Earliest Times to 1900, Oxford
University Press, New York, 1967.
Realism and Education The importance of the scientific revolution for realistic
studies in education are treated largely in terms of people and their influence. For
Ramus and Ramism see Walter J. Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue,
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1958 and Neal W. Gilbert, Renaissance
Concepts of Method, Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. For Comenius see
John Amos Comenius on Education, with an introduction by Jean Piaget, Teachers